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main points of view from which the Hellenizing process is estimated: 
first, as a process that transformed Christianity both in form and in 
material; secondly, as a natural outcome of converging lines of develop- 
ment; thirdly, an acknowledgment that the formal Hellenizing of the 
religion of revelation was a historical necessity. The names of outstand- 
ing scholars are attached to each of these divisions. 

The work closes with a Quellennackweis arranged in historical order 
and a Register. It constitutes an extremely valuable compilation of 
information concerning the views of Reformation and post-Reformation 
students on the origin of Christian doctrines, and a good work of refer- 
ence, but the style is poor and the story is not told in an interesting 
manner. 

George Cross 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
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This volume is not a developmental, constructive history, in which 
the Latin church is seen unfolding from age to age. It is rather a series 
of interesting and suggestive historical sketches of various movements of 
thought and life and institutional development, each complete in itself, 
and each more or less independent of the rest. The principle of develop- 
ment is seen clearly enough in the individual chapters, but by reason of 
the topical treatment is by no means so evident in the volume as a whole. 

The story of the various movements within the church is told in 
sixteen chapters covering the following themes: expansion, inner life, 
monasticism, pontifical elections, the church state, papacy and empire, 
political progress of the papacy, papal finances, episcopal elections, 
celibacy, heresies speculative and anti-sacerdotal and conflicts with 
heresy, ecclesiastical studies, writings. We see the extension of the 
territory of the Western church; the ecclesiastical conquest of the 
Frankish kingdom, of Spain, England, Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Slavic lands, through political influence, missionary zeal, or the per- 
suasive power of the sword. The story is told of the unfolding of the 
inner life of the church, the development of its sacramental system — 
baptism, Eucharist, penance, etc. — relics, indulgences, Ave Maria, 
rosary. Monasticism is traced; studies are made of the epoch-making 
work of St. Benedict and Columban, of reforms emanating from Cluny 

1 The Latin Church of the Middle Ages. By Andre Lagarde. Translated by 
Archibald Alexander, Ph.D. [International Theological Library]. New York: Scribner, 
1915. vi+600 pages. $2.50. 
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and elsewhere, of the mendicant and military orders — to say nothing of 
many less important movements. The history of papal elections is 
narrated from the time when the pope was chosen by the clergy and 
people of Rome, through the centuries of conflict between imperial 
authority — Eastern, Frankish, and German — and the growing inde- 
pendency of the papacy, culminating at last in constitutional require- 
ments safeguarding the freedom of papal elections. 

The Papal State grows from the earliest inheritances of the papacy, 
the "Patrimony of Peter" as it came to be called, through the cession of 
Pepin, on through the ebb and flow of the political fortunes of the papacy 
till Julius II gives it its final form in the early sixteenth century. Papacy 
and empire are depicted in their age-long struggle for supremacy, the 
papacy at first subordinate, then laboring abortively for theocratic 
sovereignty, finally winning a partial victory in the thirteenth century. 
The religious advance of the papacy is traced, as Rome seeks to superim- 
pose her authority, futilely so far as the East is concerned, but success- 
fully in the West, where the churches of Africa, Italy, Britain, and Gaul 
swing into fine under the banner of Rome. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is a discussion of the 
papal exchequer. The ingenious methods employed by Rome to increase 
her income are described with considerable detail: Peter's pence, the 
"census" from kingdoms and monasteries placed in the care of the 
papacy, annates, tithes, the servitia from ecclesiastics for their appoint- 
ment and consecration, the Pallium tax, visitation revenues, the "spolia" 
or income from vacancies, indulgences, dispensations, etc., together with a 
description of the papal banking system. Another enlightening chapter 
deals with clerical celibacy, its origin, history, and disastrous results 
from the standpoint of morals. The struggles of the church with heresy 
are described in two chapters, speculative heresies — adoptionism, Mono- 
thelitism, image-worship, Filioque — and the anti-sacerdotal heresies — 
Cathari, Albigenses, Protestant Reformers. A succeeding sketch is 
devoted to the instruments employed by the church for the suppression 
of heresy, namely, the Crusades, Inquisition, and councils. The closing 
chapters deal with the relation of the church to the intellectual life — 
clerical ignorance, educational reforms (Carolingian), scholasticism, uni- 
versities, renaissance; also the literary contribution of the Middle Ages, 
especial reference being made to the writings of Gregory I, Bede, Alcuin, 
Scotus Erigena, Anselm, Gerbert, Abelard, Bernard, Roger Bacon, 
Aquinas, William of Occam, D'Ailly, Erasmus, and many others to whom 
briefer and sometimes wholly inadequate reference is made. 
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The volume is scholarly and substantial, and will prove of consider- 
able value to students of the mediaeval church. Its defects he, in part, 
in the method pursued, that of topical treatment. The reader fails, 
generally, to carry away any adequate picture of a particular age, with 
all its varied movements of thought and life. There is, for the same 
reason, much repetition. The book suffers, too, from inevitable abbrevi- 
ation made necessary by the condensation of so large a theme into such 
comparatively small compass. The stage is overcrowded. The move- 
ment is kaleidoscopic. Personality and color, both so transcendently 
important in the writing of history, give way, perforce, to cold, dated, 
historical particulars. A more fundamental criticism from the stand- 
point of the English reader concerns the author's reference to the 
literature of his subject. The book is a translation from the French. 
Generous use is made of source material, with extensive references to 
French and German historical works dealing with different phases of the 
subject. Corresponding English works are generally neglected. The lit- 
erature referred to by the author, all-sufficient perhaps from the French 
standpoint, should have been supplemented by a carefully edited list of 
available works in English, unless it is to be assumed that all readers of 
the book are equally familiar with European tongues. The series in 
which this volume appears, however, was evidently intended to meet 
a more popular demand. 

The reader of this volume is also led to wonder why the translator 
did not have incorporated into his work full English equivalents for 
Philip le Bel, Charles le Bel, Louis the Debonnair, etc. Inconsistency 
is shown, too, in offering the reader now "St. Jean d'Acre" and now 
"St. John of Acre." The spelling of various other names, as to whether 
they should be given their customary Latin forms or their French 
forms, may also be called in question. To raise this question, however, 
would be to indicate the chaos and lack of uniformity in historical works 
in general. 

Henry H. Walker 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
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The indebtedness of the student of the history of religion to the work 
of Professor Jones in his sympathetic examination of the Quaker move- 
ment and similar movements has been greatly augmented by his recent 

1 Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th Centuries. By Rufus M. Jones. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1914. li+362 pages. $3.00. 



